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As it was a few minutes before school-time we found the 
children in their garden, gathering seeds, blowing faded 
morning glories, or digging the dirt in their little garden 
lots with wooden knives. Soon they were called in and 
took their seats in front of long, low tables, five at each 
table. As the school-room is a large hall, two tables were 
placed in a continuous row, and thirty children were seat- 
edin three longrows. The smallest children were seated 
‘in the smallest sized carpet chairs, and were a little over 
four years old; the oldest were nine years old and sat in 
larger sized folding chairs. At the tap of the bell, all the 
children rose, folded their hands and sang their more pray- 
er:— 

“Now I awake and see the light 

‘Tis God who kept me through the night; 
‘To him I lift my thoughts in prayer, 

And thank Him for His watchful care. 

Oh keep me, Lord, throughout this day, 
And drive all naughty thoughts away.” 

This was immediately succeeded by another song, writ- 

ten by Mrs. Pollock, the Principal of the school. 


Good-morning, good-morning, dear teacher to you, 

Good-morning, good-morning, and how do you do, 

Oh let us be happy and thankful to-day, 

| Because we may come here, to learn, sing and play ! | 

Good-morning, good-morning to flowers and trees, 

To our little garden, the birds and the bees ; 

Who now may be sporting in woodland and grove, 

| Good-morning, good-morning to all that we love. | 
Melody by Mrs, Boardman. 

The teacher, Miss Olga Hesselbach, then called the roll, 
giving a good mark to all who weve not tardy. Then she 
called on different children to repeat the various verses, 
which had been learned, which the other children repeated 
in concert after them. Though this exercise is mainly in- 
tended for the larger scholars, even the very youngest know 
them perfectly. The verses were “ Unless the Lord build 
the House, they labor in vain that build it.” “Honor thy 
father and thy mother, etc.” “But seek ye the Kingdom 
of God and His righteousness, and all these things will be 
added unto you.” “Do to others as you would, that they 
should do to you.” “The Lord loves a cheerful giver.” 
“Ask and it shall be given unto you, ete.” ‘But not my 
will, but thy will be done.” 

“Whose will; Harry?” inquired Mrs. Pollock. 

“God's will.” 

“Yes, and why should we rather His will be done?” A 
few of the older children hold up their hand. “ Lola?” 

“ Because he knows better, what is good for us.” 

“Yes, dear children; God is wiser than we are, the same 
as your father and mother know what is good for you, bet- 
ter than you do, and it would be very bad for you, if you 
had your own way about everything. But how can little 
children do God's will, Daisy?” 

«‘ By giving sunshine.” 


“Yes, dear child; how nicely you remember what I told | 


you, when we learning the verse ‘Honor thy father and 


mother.” We may all be sunshine or darkness in our homes | 
By bringing sunshine, you make mamma | 


and in school. 


happy and she will live longer, than if you bring badness 
or darkness wherever you go. 
about the sunshine of love. 
“ Kind hearts are the garden, 
Kind thoughts are the roots, 





Let ussing our little song ; child shall name a blessing which they enjoy. 


Kind words are the flowers, 
Kind deeds are the fruits. 
Love is the bright sunshine, 
That warms into life ; 
For only in darkness, 
Grow hatred and strife. 
Take care of your garden 
And keep it from weeds ; 
Fill, fill it{with flowers, 
Kind words and kind deeds.” 

But I have not told you any story this morning. First, 
say this verse after me: “ Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and 
forget not all His mercies ;" each row repeated the verse, 
then all together. “Now all sit up straight, and you shall 
hear the “Story of the little white Lily.” 

Once there was a lovely little Lily ooking gayly about 
in a fine garden, which stood in front of a house in New 
York avenue. She was so lovely and smelled so sweet, 
she was petted by every one that saw her, and I am afraid 
she was getting spoiled by so much praise. She did not 
seem very cheerful and happy this morning, but looking 
up at the bright sunshine, she said “ this heat is terrible; I 
cannot bear it much longer. Ido wish I never saw the 
sun again.” “ Good-by, little Lily ;” whispered the bright 
sunbeams, “ we will leave, you do not want us any more,” 
and away went the sun behind adark cloud. A rainstorm 


was coming on, but before it began to rain, the wind blew | 


and rocked the little lily, harder than she liked. “Oh this 
wind is so rude,” she sighed, “I wish it would never blow 
any more.” “Good-by, Lily,” said the wind, we will 
leave you, if you do not want us any more.” And now 
it began to rain, the little Lily was not pleased with the 
rain either, but shaking her head, so that the water ran 
out of the pure white cup, she cried “haven't we had rain 
enough yet? Do go away Rain, and never come back! ” 
“Good-by, Lily,” said the rain, “you need not have any 
more of me, unless you want it.” +*As soon as it had fin- 
ished raining, little Clara, who lived in the house to which 
Lily’s garden belonged, stepped out to go to visit a little 
friend. “Oh, how sweet you smell,” she said, and broke 
Lily off. Soon she spied her little friends coming to meet 
her, and she threw the Lily on the grass of the square, 
through which she was passing. The poor little flower be- 
gan to shiver “Oh! how cold I am, if the sun would only 
come and warm mea little,” “Here I am, poor little thing, 
T'll forgive you, now that you are sorry for sending me 
away.” The sun warmed her, butshe still felt uncomfort- 
able; “ what shall I do for air, I cannot breath,” she sigh- 
ed. The kind wind heard her complaint and began to fan 
her white cheeks. She seemed to brighten up a little un- 
der the care of her kind friends. But svon she felt herself 
shrivelling up, “ Oh, for some water, it is just what I need, 
or I shall surely diel” A gentle shower began to fall, in 
answer to her wish, and she felt much refreshed, when 
Clara with a whole party of children were coming bye. 
“ Why, there is my Lily, which I threw away,” she said. 
“Let me love it,” pleaded Emma, Clara's little friend. She 
took it to her home and placed it into a tall, pure, white 
vase, where Lily lived for quite along time, feeling very 
happy, and thinking how foolish and wicked it was to be 
discontented and not enjoy the blessings God had given 
her. What blessing, Lily VanMeter?” “The sunshine, 
wind and rain.” “That is right. Now, to-morrow, each 
But now 
you have sat long enough, and we must have some exer- 
cise before we begin our lessons, Let us play ‘the Gardiner 
and the flowers,’ or our new game. We will play ‘the 








gardener out of doors’ after lunch,” All the children moved 
their chairs back a little, so as to be able to pass out easy. 
Then they arose and marched out with their hands behind, 
which is done, I am told, to keep the temptation from the 
smaller children of playing with each other saches. 
*Front to back we march away, 
Let us now begin our play,” 
They sing while formingaring. Then the play commences 
Let us form a ring 
And begin to sing, 
Eyes and faces bright, 
Shoulders back, that’s right 
One little bird is flying about 
He soon returns, he’s tired out, 
One little one represents the bird. 
Let us form a ring, etc. 
Two fishes swim in the streamlet clear, 
So glad{are they and free from fear. 
Two children walk around, making the swimming motions 
with their arms, 
Let us form a ring, etc. 
Three little hares are hopping around, 
For the green woods, they're surely bound, 
Three children hop around, 
Let us form a ring, etc, 
Four horses are racing and galloping off, 
Come back, come back, you've raced enough 
Four boys are the horses. 
Let us form a ring, etc. 
Five lambs are grazing in ‘the field, 
Where flowers gay their fragrance yield, 
Five little girls are the lambs. 
Let us form a ring, etc. 
Six little bees are flying round, 
Their buzzing makes a cheerful sound 
Six little girls buzz about. 
Let us form a ring, etc. 
Seven farmers are mowingjthe fragrant grass, 
Sing cheerful songs to all that pass. 
Melody changes. Boys represent the farmers. 
Let us form a ring. etc. 
Eight children are quietlyjwalking along, 
They look as jif they’e never do wrong, 


Eight boys and girls. 
Let us form a a ring, etc. 


Nine flowers are standing in a bed 
Towards the sun they turn their head. 
Nine boys and girls. 
Let us form a ring, etc, 
But who may count the flies so gay, 
That buzz about in merry play, 
All the children dance round in a ring first to the right 
then to the left. 

Then they let go of hands and turned to follow the teach- 
er around, when at a sign the older children filed off into s 
room provided with desks, the second class followed the 
teacher into the recitation room, to read and write for an 
hour, while the youngest children remained with Mrs. 
Pollock and the ladies of the normal class. They seated 
themselves close to the table with happy and resolute faces, 
as if to say now our goodest time has come, when they 
would have something to do. 





—_—_—_—__—_—_» e— — 


Lone after the invention of glass it was considered such 
a luxury in London, that noble families when leaving their 
town residences for the country seoson, had the window 
panes removed and carefully packed away for security. 
Glass was not then much of an article either. It was ting- 
ed with a sickly color, was uneven in surface, and full o 
specks and imperfections. 
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For the Nuw York Scuoon JouRNAL. out of the school-room in military line. I then offered a 


“By Teaching we Learn.” 





company which should maintain the best order and deport- 
ment in their passing in and out of the room. At first the 
‘boys: could hardly believe that I was in earnest, but aa 
soon as they comprehended the plan, they proceeded to 
the election of officers, in a most informal but practical 
menner, and to my ‘surprise and pleasure, my betes noir 
were gach elected captains in their departmepta They 
Brightens for ornament and whets for use.” - — peaty erm snepeined oo T,mndbos theis ae 
‘ , a ry j 1¢| ing honors.at-first with diffidénge: But soon their. native 
{We don't know. » Why don'tiwe? 7 Because we don't! oy sad physical superiority were fully employet-in 
at too, wp are:tco Isgr—re don't, want to think, Ss to tes: yestraining the refractory in theip pespective companies of- 
work, we are tow'content with routine, doinges our” Wit) rade and summary disgipline ; but the result_was 
rs have done—nover ask why? and,think-less, Wha} "| THES ADS SUMALY Cn ee 
will infente miachine to make-the. think? Tt.nguat | * Whale Gcess oa 
be «labor saving nifehine—or it will aot come into general ~es 
use, That man that wilf invent such a machine would. be 
& blessing.to the race—and it would. prove a‘ bonanza " 
to the inventor. Those who try to teach ; yes teach. Could 
all such only realize what grand Results would come from 
your Tabor. If you could only see that your work is meas- 
vrefl.and valued only by the amount of thought you have 
putinto it. Put yourself in the place of the pupil, look at 
the, ‘lesson from his standpoint, then and only then.can you , 
help him with his difficulties. A teacher to teach the 
multiplication table table—with suceess should, to put his, 1. Make weekly or bi-weekly inspections of all books 
own mind in proper condition to meet the difficulties of the | held by the pupils, holding each responsible for the right 
pupil, take up a subject about which he knows but little, a; use of the same, This will prevent much mutilation and 
= a will be difficult to him _ the same way—A eee . books. htt Bs — 
teacher who goes from his study after an hour's study of . In the class-room, teachers should not confine the at- 
a Greek verb or idioms, to the school-room to lead the child | tention of the pupils exclusively to what is found in the 
through the meshes of the Table in question, will be more | books. “‘ Books are but helps,” or instruments; and while 
patient, and more than the one that “knows all;" and/| that which is contained in them should be judiciously used 
if the child makes a misstep, thunders out, “go to your, and thoroughly understood, yet, so faras time will permit, 
seat and study that lesson again, and don’t dare to come | the teacher can, to advantage, introduce such matters as 
before me without having the lesson learned !” are not only valuable in themselves, but such as _ will tend 
The same principle applies in the teaching any subject. | to impress the subject of the lesson more firmly upon the 
The teacher must have difficulties to meet him in study, | mind. 
if he expects to successfully do his work in the class—how| 3. Be judiciousand sparing in awarding credit or dis- 
few, however, realize this. If we only had that machine, | credit marks; to be lavish, would render them cheap and 
to cause teachers to think. Then he could say truthfully, | comparatively valueless. 
by teaching we learn. G. W. Snyper. 4. Before reproving delinquents in recitation, first in- 


Young, the poet has said, 
“Thoughts shut up want air, 
And spoil like bales unopened to the sun. 
Thought too, well delivered is the more possessed. _ 
By teaching we learn, and giving we retain 
The births of intellect, when dumb forgot. 
Speech ventillates our intellectual magazine, . 





yard and the improvement in théir appearance 4s the re- 
Leult of theif’ ‘promotion produced a dédided improvement 


they were considered worthy of something. better than 
suspicion and blows, they began to respect themselves, and 
no longer were numbered among my bad boys, 


——-— + woe 


Suggestions to Teachers. 














<iscisas sane iaialeiaiaaed tiinastiee eee quire whether or not they have studied, and, if so, what 
For the New York Scnoon Journat. effort has been made. Some pupils may devote much time 
, My Bad Boys. and labor to the acquirement of their lesson, and yet in 


| the class-room be weak in recitation; and to denounce 


prize of a base of a base-ball “ regulation size” to the| 


disorder, was now tiptoe silence and |i 
order. My bad boys were my best helpers in fhe “schéol- | 


in their conduct in the school-room. Having found that} 


By B. A. Brooks, A. M. | such would tend to discourage rather than stimulate. 

5. During a recitation, the attention of all should be en- 
gaged upon the lesson or subject under consideration. 

6. When a pupil applies for assistance in any question, 
do not accomplish the whole yourself, neither send him | 
| away entirely unaided; but after he has studied the sub- 
| ject faithfully, present to him one or two of the leading 
principles involved, and then leave him to develop the mat- 
ter himself. Zoo much aid is sometimes worse than too little. 

7. Teachers should, before entering on their duties for 
the day, be thoroughly conversant with the subject of each 
lesson. A teacher, while conducting a recitation, should 
never be obliged to refer to the book or map for the purpose 
of ascertaining whether the or not the pupil is correct in 
his answers, Besides displaying a weakness on the part 
of the teacher, there arises in the mind of the “pupil the 
query—why should I study what my teacher does not 
know? 

The teacher should be first well acquainted with true 
| answer to every question, and the correct pronunciation of 
jevery word in the several lessons. It will be seen that 
many advantages attend this plan; the chief of which are— 
much time is saved, the teacher instructs with much facili- 
ty and success, and the pupil, observing the familiarity of 
the teacher with the several subjects, feels for him a greater 
respect. 

8. In hearing a lesson give the pupil time to answer when 
it appears he has a correct idea, and merely hesitates to 
find words to express himself ; but when it is evident that 
he is ignorant of the answer, waiting is but a loss of 
time. 

9 Be sure the pupils have gained meas. Words, with- 
out ideas, clog the mind. 

10. A teacher taking charge of new class, should at first 
advance it beyond the farthest point it had previously at- 
tained in each study. In case the teacher finds the new 
class deficrent in what has been passed over, he should not 
turn back until two weeks have elapsed, when all necessary 


Every school has its bad boys. “If it were not for a 
few boys,” says the weary teacher, “my school would be| 
a source of pleasure and delight, but these few give me | 
more trouble and care than all the rest and make the work 
of discipline far greater and more irksome than that of in- 
struction.” In every change ot school or of class, the teach- 
er hopes to find the good majority without the bad minor- 
ity, but that troublesome minority always appears. 

In my school at Riverwood, my chief thorns in the flesh 
were Fritz, a stout, rather stupid and very stubborn Ger- 


man boy, son of the baker down the street, who turned | 


out Teutonic young citizens almost as rapidly as his loaves, 
The other was Mike, one of the troublesome treasures of 
the Irish wash-woman, who, like the celebrated lady who 
dwelt in a shoe, had so many children that she did not 
know whatto do. Both boys were the eldest of their re- 
spective families, and neither had been spoiled by the spar- 
ing of the rod. In fact, they were both so familiar with 
that instrument of correction at home, applied with such a 
vigor that its administration under the milder regime of 
the school-room had no terrors for them. But, aside from 
this sporadic and severe use of the rod, neither had any 
instruction in the common civilities of life athome. Con- 
sequently they were like untamed barbarians at school and 
needed to be taught the very rudiments of behaviour, But 
the difficulty was to find a poirt of attachment, by which 
to insert a lever to raise them to an appreciation of what 
was required. They smiled increduously at every attempt 
to treat them as human beings or stimulate them by re- 
wards, and looked with complaisant indifference upon all 
threats of ordinary punishment, The main difficulty in the 
school, in which these boys were the chief offenders, was 
the disorder in passing up and down etairs, the disagree- 
ments in the school-yard, in which these boys were usual- 
ly the cause belli, and also their general appearance, with 
unwashed faces, unkempt hair, unpolished boots and gene- 
rally wn-everything that ought to be. As a last resort, I 
adopted the expedient of dividing the boys of each depart- 


the teacher should avoid allusion tending to disparage the 


course of his predecessor in the estimation of the class. 

11. The hearing of the lessons should not occupy more 
than one hour and a half daily; the remainder of the day 
being devoted to acruat reacuine, when the lessons for 
the following day may be explained by the teacher. In. 
Grammar Schools,’ answering in concert should be 
abolished. z 

12, When practicable, teach by means of objects, or 
through the medium of the eye; in Geography, use globes. 
and maps; in Astronomy, use orrery, cspegmarnge © 
in Spelling, frequently require the, pupil to write the 


1ST you would dees a yee eben talk at 
a h recitation to ar class, and use. - 
ingenuity ih endeayo ake lim comprehend. - ; 





“15. Make each exercise as attractive as possible. Think 
Lout your tidthods beforehand, and iMustrate freely: 

15. Cultivate self-control; never be led into confusion, 
and above all be in earnest, , 

16, Be cheerful and smile often. A teacher with a long 
face casts a gloom over everything, and eventually chills 
young ‘minds and’ closes young hearts. ——— 

16. Use simple language’ whe you explain lessons. 
Long words are thrown away in the school-room. 

18. Thoroughly test each pupil on the lesson, and do not 
be afraid of repetition. Review every day, or much will be 
lost. ° 

19. Do not try to teach too much; better teach a little 
and teach it well. 

20, Endeavor tomake your pupils understand the mean- 
ing of what they study. Probe the matter to the bottom, 
and get at the real knowledge of your scholars. 

21. Cultivate the understanding, and do not appeal di- 
rectly to the memory. 

22. Lay the foundation of knowledge firmly and well.*) 

23. Impart right principles and lead your pupils toa 
higher level, to a nobler range of thought. Endeavor to 
accomplish all that skill, intelligence and love can suggest.’ 

What now you do, you know not, 
But shall hereafter know, 
| When the seed which you are sowing, 
| To a whitened field shall grow. 
'Tis a rich young soil your're tilling, 
Then'scatter the good seeds well; 
Of the wealth of the golden harvest 
Eternity’ will tell. 

21. Teach your pupils to fight manfully in the warfare 
of good against evil, truth against error; and above all, let 
| the eternal principles of right and wrong govern your own 











ment into two divisions called companies, and told them to 


reviews may be made. When a class passes under the con- 
trol of another teacher, a sudden retrograde movement | 


life, and form a part of your own character. If you do 
this, you will “sow beside all waters, and eventually bring 
home your sheaves rejoicing."—De Graff's School-Room 
Guide, : 


For the New Yorx Scnoor JouRNAL, 
‘The Schoolmaster Abroad.” 








I am making an interesting visit to Philadelphia, not 
only getting a thorough acquaintance of the city, but also 
visiting some of the prominent schools, The city is greater 
in extent from north to south than from east to west. Al- 
though having a larger population than Brooklyn, it does 
not cover more ground. Neither is it as handsome a city 
as either Brooklyn or New York. The villages of Mana- 
yunk, Bridesburg, Germantown, Frankford, and Holmes- 
burg, on the northern suburban limits, are incorporated 
with the city. There is no City Superintendent of Schools; 
there are thirty-one wards, and each ward elects aman to 
represent its interest in the Board of Education. Besides, 
the local Boards are composed of fifteen to twenty mem- 
berseach. There is a Grammar school in each ward, and 
the pupils from the Primary and Secondary schools are 
promoted thereto. The principals of the Grammar schools 
are considered the superintendents of all the schools in 
their wards. They are expected to perform the daily rou- 
tine of teaching, as well as superintend the schools of their 
wards. 

The school buildings throughout the city, generally, are 
built of rough brown-stone, making a beautiful appear- 
ance. The rooms are large and well ventilated, and sepa- 
rated from each other by glass partitions. 

I found the teachers of such schools that I visited to be 
earnest workers, pains-taking, and skilled in their respec- 
tive duties, The discipline, too, without the rod, was com- 
‘mendable. 





choose their captains, who should marshal them into and ‘would produce discontent in the class, At the same time, ' jg The school buildings are designated by the names of 
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noted persons, either living or dead. The Henry W. Hal- 
liwell School is noticeable for being one of the finest build- 
ings in the city. The principal, Mr. E. A. Singer, keeps 
the school up to a standard of study equal tothe best. He 
is not only a first-class teacher, but also an associate author of 
apopular grammar. The neighbors tell me that he is a per- 
fect gentleman, and which is good testimony in his favor. 
It would be well if all teachers had the good opinion of 
their neighbors. 

I observed in the 25th ward that some of the lady 
teachers were beautiful writers. 

In the McOlellan School, corner of Edgemont and Neff 
streets, Anna M. Spallen, the principal, took a chalk crayon 
and wrote some dictation exercises on the black-board; and 
I was somewhat surprised to see the result of the free-and- 
easy style, a production almost equal to engraving. The 
black-boards around the room were covered with writing 
as ornate and beautiful as any specimen of some of our 
popular writing masters. I am pleased to say, too, that 
with her personal attractions, and lady-like demeanor, she 
is one who would receive a welcome anywhere. A word 
of notice is also merited by the teachers of the Boudinot 
School, on Indiana avenue. Miss E. M. Hall, the princi- 
pal, is also a beautiful writer; samples of her productions, 
as well as those of Miss Lizzie Caskey, teacher in the Bay- 
ard Taylor School, were shown to me by some of the 
trustees, who feela pride in these things. Both schools 
are up to a good standard of study and discipline. 

Here, in the southern limits of the city, on Snyder ave- 
nue and Fifth street, is a large, new school house. It has 
fifteen teachers and about six hundred pupils. The in- 
structors are graduates from the Normal School. The 
careful training received bears beautiful fruit in their class- 

-Tooms. Everything about the building shows the master 
“apitit existing somehow, somewhere, not seen but felt. 
very teacher seemed imbued with but one idea; ahd that 
‘Was teach, teach, (teach. Not a ‘single moment seemed 
wasted away for any other purpose, and the pertinacity of 
all those young lady teachers for school-room work was 
~Gertainly remarkable. Not far away is the Grammar 
School of the ward, corner of Seventh and Dickinson ; Wil- 
liam Brown, Esq., Principal. Some one whispered, “ visit 
that school if you want to see a good school; Mr. Brown 
is an old Scotch Presbyterian, and is considered a No. 1 
teacher.” I went, expecting to see an old-timer with 
gray beard and baldhead, iooking grim and surly, ready 
to frown a body out of all self-conceit, to say as little as 
possible, and that little with the frigid keenness of a north- 
east blast. Thus I pictured an old Scotch Presbyterian. 

So I went, when presto, there I met a pleasant gentle- 
man, middle aged, kind and. and benevolent, agreeable to 
the scholars, and to all with whom he came in contact. 
very pleasant disappointment to be sure, and I'll never un- 
dertake to picture anybody again in my fancy. 

What a pleasant interview surely, and then he escorted 
me all through the building, and showed me the thorough- 
ness of teacher's work, and his own system for making the 
school a first rate educational institution. And to com- 
plete my satisfaction, he finally left mein eharge of Miss 
Anna Anthony, the lady principal of the girl's department. 

Kind reader, it is one of the pleasures of life to meet 
with congenial spirits; and more or less every day, you 
and I meet with many whose repellant nature, spirit, mag- 
netism or whatever you may choose to term it, causes us 
to feel disagreeable. I found Miss Anthony presiding over 
her department with grace, gentleness and dignity. A la- 
dy, who in every path of duty, might spread sunshine and 
happiness. She is an accomplished teacher in the highest 
sense, and I am sure, I saw the evidence of it in the exami- 
nation of the copy and composition books, and in tokens 
and signs otherwise that an intelligent observor could be 
fully assured of. Then’in the evening, a group of girls 
met, and asked me how I liked their school. 

But I returned the compl aent by asking the name of 
their teacher, and they replied, “Miss Anthony, and we 
love her, too /” Then asT passed on, I thought how sweet to 
have the love and friendship of those whom we are 
educating. Their memory will cling around us ‘as life 
wanes apace, and down the distant future, the thoughts of 
many happy day among our old pupils in the class-room, 
will be like sunbeams, to bless and lighten up the road. 

“Oh ! thére are sone sweet affections that earth cannot buy, * 

Which cling the closer, as sorrows draw nigh !” 

A few evenings ago, I met an old graduate of the New 

York schools, under very peculiar circumstances. At half- 
past nine at night, while walking down Market street, I 
espied a little boy, about five years old, looking wishfully 


Al 








into a baker’s window. The little fellow, no doubt, was 
hungry, and yet away from home. A stranger approached, 
stopped and regarded the little fellow with some interest, 
the stranger, a middle aged gentleman, walked gently to- 
wards the child, laid his hand kindly upon his head, 
touched his hand, whispered something in his ear, and then 
withdrew a few paces, A gleam of delight passed over 
the child’s face as he bounded lightly into the store. He 
soon emerged with his little hands full of cakes, and with 
keen relish and appetite, assured the stranger friend that 
his surmises were well grounded. The good Samaritan 
walked away chuckling with delight, and occasionally 
looking back at his little protege. 

Unobserved I followed on, pondering over such an act 
of humanity, which very few would think of rendering. 

Still I kept the stranger in view, and suddenly he halted 
before a lone woman who was sitting on a cold marble 
step of a stately mansion, her thin cheek resting for support 
against a marble column—she was asleep. 

Placed prettily before her was a tray with small bou- 
quets ; a mischievous spirit might have purloined her little 
stock without let or hindrance, for her vigilance was en- 
chained by slumber, and her thoughts in dreamland far 
away from the nightly scene of such menial servitude. 

But guardian angels are ever hovering around. The 
stranger quietly took the flowers and tested their fra- 
grance. Selecting a bouquet that pleased his fancy, he 
placed in the wearied sleeper’s hand, something more than 
a widow's mite, Starting with surprise, the lonely woman 
looked at the man, then at the money. 

“JT have no change for this,” she modestly replied 

“ None is required,” said the stranger, and walked away. 

I crossed his pathway and saluted him, and mentioned 
that I wagan observer of his deeds of kindness to the poor 
and needy. 

He lauglied cheerily, and said it was nothing; at the 
same time proceeded to say, that from his earliest child- 
hood, he felt a disposition to aid the poor—God’s poor. 
Thirty years ago I was a barefoot child in the streets of 
New York; needy, ragged and hungry. My mother was 
a poor widow, and on a cold winter day, while I was pro- 
ceeding to school and leading my little sister by the hand, 
who was also barefoot, she began to cry on account of the 
pain caused by contact with the icy pavement. I quickly 


placed my sister on my back, hurried forward, not heeding 


my own suffering. Within a few blocks of the school- 
house, a gentleman among the hundreds that passed us by, 
took compassion on us, escorted us into the nearest shoe 
store, and placing a pair of strong and comfortable shoes 
on our frozen feet, and then putting some money in my 
hand for my mother, bid us good bye, saying, ‘ My brave 
little man, be a good boy, go to your school, and may God 
bless you !’” 

That act of charity sank deep into my heart; God did 
bless me, for I was a studious boy, notwithstanding our 
adverse circumstances ; I became a successful business man, 
and many an act of kindness to the needy have I performed 
in token of gratitude to the memory of that good man that 
took pity on my forlorn boyhood, and in honor of that 





sainted mother, now in heaven, who taught me good pre- 
cepts, although she had but little to bestow for our com- 
fort, and who passed away from earth’s sorrows too soon, | 
too soon to know that her declining days might have been 
as happy as her widowhood was cursed with poverty and 
wretchedness. 

The stranger finished his story ; and during its recital, 
the emotions of his soul were nobly portrayed in his manly 
countenance ; 

“Yet there was something in his eye 
That won my heart, I know not why 
Joun OakLey. 
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The Use of Words. 


To learn how to use words properly, one must write and | 
either criticise the use of these words himself, or submit | 
them to a teacher. One of the most useful exercises is that | 
of selecting a word for a ‘title that has a general meaning, 
as think—then group around this the dependent notions. 
In order to do this readily, ask first how ; then when ; next 
where; next of what; lastly faculty of thinking. The re- 
sult will stand thus. 








Tank. 

How? Deeply (meditate, muse, reflect), sadly (brood, 
mope), quickly (quick-thoughted), slowly (dull), rightly 
(sensible), logically (reasonable), with tact ( judicious). 

When? Beforehand (fore-thought, anticipation), too late | 
(after-thought, memory), as a preparation for action (plan, 





project), at the right moment (presence of mind). 

Where? Out of sight of the object thought of (imagine, 
remember), with others (consult), 

Of What? Of one’s own deeds or thoughts (conscious- 
ness), of one thing at a-time- (concentration), of trifles 
(frivolity), of nothing but the immediate present (impru- 
dence, improvidence), of two or more objects set side by 
side (compare, contrast, ponder, estimate, judge, doubt, 
perplexity), of one proposition as necessarily resulting from 
others (deduce, induction, infer, reason, conclude, logic). 

Faculty of thinking. Thought, reason, intellect, under- 
standing. 

In the same manner take Anger, Action, Substance, Time 
and Motion. 
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Famous Earty Risers.— For many years a learned 
Frenchman, M. Dureau de la Malle, took special notice of 
the times at which various birds left their nests and began 
their songs, or betook themselves to the duties of the day. 
For thirty years this gentleman was in the habit, during a 
good part of the spring and summer, of going to bed at 
seven o'clock in the evening in order that he might rise 
again at midnight and be ready to watch the very earliest 
movements among his feathered friends. By uniformly 
treating the birds who built in his garden and grounds with 
kindness, giving them food and protecting tuem from harm, 
M. de la Malle had made the birds into friends, and he 
could move about quietly among the trees and shrubs withe 
out exciting any alarm on the part of those who would 
otherwise have been quick to notice his approach and fiy 
beyond his reach. 

The most common birds whose habits were noted by 
the gentleman in question appear to have “turned out” in 
the morning of the morning of May and June at the fol- 
lowing hours: 

The greenfinch from one to half-past one. 

The linnet from two to three. 

The quail from half-past two to three, 

The blackbird from half-past three to four. 

The red-headed linnet from three to half-past three, 

The-sparrow from five to half-past five. ' 

The tomtit from five to half-past five. 

It will be seen that the greenfinch was the earliest and 
the sparrow one of the latest risers among the birds ob- 
served. Who would have thought that the sparrow would 
be the most mischievous and the most lazy of birds? I am 
afraid other thieves are lazy as well. 

Of course the rule which M. de la Malle laid down as 
above-mentioned was subject to exceptions, Sometimes 
the birds rose even earlier, and the reason is thus suggested 
in an interesting extract from the naturalist’s statement: 
“On the fourth of June the red-headed Innet and the 
blackbird commenced their song at half-two in the morn- 
ing. Struck with the anomaly I went to inspect their 
nests, and found their broods, I thought at first that it 
was a manifestation of parental joy; but I soon became 
convinced of my error. The necessity of laboring more 
hours to feed the increasing family had hastened their 
rising by an hour and a half; and I cou'd see, by the moon- 
light, the parents constantly occupied in seeking on the 
grass and flower-beds the insects which were to serve 
as nourishment for their offspring.” 

Sometimes the birds are deceived in the hour. Thus a 
linnet awoke at half-past twelve and began to sing on a 
tree close to a window at which the naturalist had placed 
his lamp. It had mistaken the light of the lamp for that of 
the sun; but very soon perceived its error, ‘and, confused 
and ashamed, went to sleep again. 

A tame blackbird, which was in the habit of returning 
every evening to its cage left hanging in the court, was 
forgotten one evening, and the cage was not taken in- 
doors. At midnight, when M. de la Malle’s lamp was lighted, 
the blackbird woke up and began to sing the airs he had 
been taught. Immediately the wild blackbirds in the gar- 
den and shrubbery answered the songs, and from midnight 
till morning both wild and tame birds sung away as if in 
emulation.— Christian Weekly ‘ 
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Tue total number of freshman at Yale College is two 
bundred and ten. English succeeds Latin as an optional 
study, and is so popular that Professor Northrop's required 
English has been dropped from the course, the sixty juniors 
who have chosen the optional have been placed under his 
instruction, and Professor Beers takes charge of the seniors 
in English. The juniors will be given some scientific study 
in the place of the required English. 
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This paper may fall into the hands of some one not a sub- 
scriber, as we endeavor to reach such by sending out extra 
copies. We beg him carefully to consider: 

1, That no teacher can do justice to his pupils without a 
thoughtful study of the principles and practice of Bdu- 
cation—the main themes of this paper; the truly illumin- 
ated minds asks for “more light ”"—the dying words of 
the great Co: the 
That the views and methods of the most succe-sful 
educators in the country are found in its pages; and 
they are indespensable to one who aims to be a first class 
teacher. 
. That the expenditure of four cents a week will be a 
real economy—for you will be better prepared, more 
energetic and attractive as a teacher, and every pupil un- 
der your charge will feel it. 
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away a watch. Why not? Any teacher who wishes 
articles of value for school-room, pupil, or self, can 
easily procure them by raising clubs for the JouRNAL 
(weekly), INstiruTE (monthly), or Companton. Teach- 
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THERE is a great waking up about Oral Teaching ; 
it has broken out in Boston this time. Say what you 
will, there is getfing along without good text books. 
The hest teachers use them; they know how. There 
is such a thing as a misuse and an overuse of them 
among the primary grades. That should be avoided 
and we shall say something about this very soon. 








WE call attention to the series of articles on draw- 
ing that will appear in the JourNat, from the pen of 
H. P. Smith, Esq. The author, the late President 
of the Drawing Teachers’ Association of this city, is 
well-known as a most skillful and enthusiastic teacher. 
The articles are made for practical use. Let every 
teacher begin with the first, and follow them; they 
will form a complete guide. _ Illustrations will appear 
in succeeding articles. 
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It can be proved by abundant testimony, that those 
teachers who read an educational journal are, at least, 
twice as good as those who do not. There is not a 
single issue of the JouRNAL but has instruction worth 
ten times its cost. There are a few who attempt to 
help the world along and make it better, who never 
hear preaching or attend a prayer meeting—but they 
would do better if they imbibed the strength those 
things impari. There are a few good teachers who do 
not read an educational journal ; but they would be 

Still better if they did read one, 


Principals. 

The principal of a school is charged with many and 
heavy duties, especially one who is at the head of a 
school in New York City. It is generally supposed 
that the gentleman or lady who has succeeded in se- 
curing this important positon, may repose upon a bed 
of roses thenceforward, In opposition to this opinion 
in may be confidently stated that less happiness is in- 
joyed as a principal, instead of more. “No man can 
serve two masters,” and yet the principal has a half 
dozen, to say the least. First, there are the Trustees. 
In every Board of five there is one man who insists 
upon “bossing the concern.” Tokeep him in good 
humor, obey his orders, not permit the school to suf- 
fer and retain his own dignity the principal finds no 
easy task. “I promote,” says one of these trustees, 
“my favorites.” Too well the unfortunate principal 
knows that his advice will be thrown aside if the “boss 
trustee” desires to grant the request of some political 
friend. Then there are the inexorable superintendents. 
Whether he has straw to mix with the clay or not, they 
will have the tale of bricks. Then there is the college 
that demands a certain per centage of his pupils, and 
reports to the Board of Educationin plain figures that 
G. S. No. — sent up of which number were 
admitted, and —— registered. Besides this, the Com- 
missioners divide into groups and visit the schools and 
in various ways contrive to ascertain the relative stand- 
ing of each. The public, too, manages to put a few 
straws on the already weary spine of the principal in 
the shape of complaints in the newspapers, or to the 
authorities. Then the assistant teachers are frequent- 











ly rebellious. They secure a “friend at court,” among 


.the trustees who will allow no complaint against his 


favorite. “Do you ever have a meeting with your 
teachers ?” was asked of a principal not long since. 
“No, they wouldn't come if I should appoint one.” In 
another case, a teacher was told to stand in a certain 
place at a certain time. She sent word by a pupil, 
“She says to tell you she won't.” This page must be 
turned quickly over—it is*as dark as any. If to this 
are added the strain upon the health, the responsibili- 
ty for the lives and safety of the pupils, and the strug- 
gle to maintain one’s own manly or womanly dignity, 
it will be conceded that the principals of our city 
schools are not to be envied. 

We propose to draw two other conclusions. First, 
that they are not sufficiently paid, and second, that 
they are not sufficiently independent. These are 
proved from what has been already stated. We now 
add as emphatically ae possible that the freeing of the 
principals is the first step to the real welfare of the 
schools. ‘There are schools that, by good fortune, are 
practically free ; the principal does as he chooses; 
such are good schools. They should all be so con- 
stituted that the principal should choose his teachers 
and judge their work; if it suited him they remained 
if it displeased him, they retired. Under such cir- 
cumstances, no principal wculd groan under the re- 
quirements of the superintendents. The source of 
his troubles now is that he has no choice of teachers, 
but is required to turn out as good work as though 
he had. The freeing of the principals would be the 
best for the schools ; that is plain. We can prove it 
would be the best for the assistant teachers, too, but 
leave the subject where it is for the present, only add- 
ing that if the Board of Education would achieve this 
end, they would see the beginning of real progress. 
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A smMpLe imsecticipr.—Hot alum water is the best in- 
sect destroyer known. Put the alum into hot water and 
let it boil till it is dissolved; then apply the solution hot 
with a brush to all cracks, closets, bedsteads, and other 
places, where any insects are found. Ants, bed-bugs, cock- 
roaches and creeping things are killed by it; while it has 
no danger of poisoning the family or injuring property. — 





\ Boston Journal of Chemistry. 


For the New Yorx Scnoot Journ. 
Hints Upon the Teaching of Drawing. 


By Pror. H. P. Sura. 

Drawing should be taught in all the public schools in our 
land, because it assists in training the hand and arm for use 
in almost every kind of work. It also trains the eye in 
seeing, develops the powers of observation, enlarges the 
understanding, strengthens the memory, and quickens the 
perceptive faculties generally. In expressing our ideas by 
drawing we become more definite and exact, and thus ere 
helped to a more correct use of language. 

The study of drawing renders great aid to ali other 
branches of instruction, as it trains the mind to concentra- 
tion of thought; it also teaches method, order, and sys- 
tematic arrangement, and cultivates the taste for beauty 
and symmetry of form. It ‘is in fact, a part of the whole 
general plan for the development of the mind; training all 
our powers, the hand, the eye, and the intellect; thus 
stimulating the inventive faculties through which a larger 
field of usefulness is opened to the pupil. 

Where shall we commence to teach this important sub- 
ject, and how shall we icach it? First, let it be taught in 
the very lowest classes in the primary grade, beginning 
with straight lines in different positions, followed by com- 
binations of two straight lines forming the different angles ; 
then draw the letters of the alphabet which may be formed 
by the different angles. 

How shall we teach?—First, excite the interest of your 
class, by talking about what they are to draw; if the les- 
son is to be an exercise in drawing straight lines, explain 
what a straight line is, illustrate by a pointer held in differ- 
ent positions; also by the, casing of the window at the top 
and sides; by the side of the door, etc. then draw a 
straight line on the blackboard, next draw a curve line, ask 
if itis straight; point out objects in the room that have 
curved outlines, then those that have straight outlines; now 
call upon the class to look about and find a straight line; 
ask two or three who-e hands are ra'sed each to name one, 
being careful to receive answers from different paits of the 
room. Many of the class will not raise their hands because 
they do not see the representation of a straight line. Call 
upon several of them to point out a straight line. 

Call first upon the prompt, bright and quick, then upon 
those who do not see as quickly ; then thus arouse all your 
class. It is the indifferent and slow of thought that we, as 
teachers, must arouse and interest in their lessons by the 
use of tact in teaching | When you have fixed the atten- 
tion of your class upon the exercise they are to draw, then 
hold a slate before the class and draw a line upon it with 
the chalk in the position and of the same length you wish 
the pupils to draw the line. Let the class place points 
carefully and draw the line on their slates promptly (allow 
no time for erasing), draw a second line on the blackboard 
then on the slate and have the class follow. The remain- 
ing lines let the class follow from blackboard illustration 
only. 

The whole class should work together, doing the same 
thing at the same time. The lessons in the lower classes 
should not exceed twenty minutes. The following order 
of giving instructions should be observed: 

First, have the class draw from dictation, the teacher il- 
lustrating on the blackboard. 

Second, the class should draw the same figure from dicta- 


| 


*| tion, without illustration. 


Third, let the class draw the same figure from a copy 
without dictation. 
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Proressor W. D. Geppss, of the University of Aberdeen 
has written a work called the Problem of the Homeric 
Poems, in which he claims that a part of the Iliad” was 
the production of an early poet who lived in Asia, and 
used Thessalian traditions, while the remainder of the 
“Tliad” and the whole of the “ Odyssey” belong toa later 
poet, full of southern sympathies and acquainted with the 
work of his predecessor, This later poet took the earlier 
work and “grafted on it splendid and vigorous saplings of 
his own, transforming and enlarging it intoan Iliad, but an 
Iliad in which the engrafting is not absolutely complete, 
where the ‘sutures’ are still visible.’ Dr. Geddes thinks 
the interval between the first conposition and the second 
was so long that there was time for the rise and spread of a 
second series of names of stars and constellations. He 
also says that for a considerable period after the Homeric 
poems were composed, writing for ordinary literary pur- 
poses was unknown. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 





Greexear’s Manvat or [yre_tectuaL Artrametic. Edit- 
ed by H. B. Maglathlin. Boston, Robert S. Davis & 
Co. ; New York, Baker, Pratt & Co. Price thirty cents. 

For many years the study of mental arithmetic has 
been considered of the greatest use in familiarizing the pu- 
pil with all the various processes in numbers, in develop- 
ing and strengthening the reasoning powers, in stimulating 
rapid and acute mental action and in attaining results un- 
secured by the slower processes with pen and pencil. But | 
of late years the teaching of this branch has fallen into | 
disrepute in many of onr best schools. An inquiry as to| 
the cause of this would probably disclose the fact that too 
difficult text-books in this branch have found their way 
into the schools—books which take for granted a reason- 
ing power and logical faculty where none exist, or exist 
only in a feeble and formative state ; books that furnish o 
sort ot mental gymnastics for the trained mind, but no food, 
other than husks, for undeveloped and growing minds ; 
books, in short, which are obstacles rather than aids to 
the pupil. 

‘The aim'of the work before us seems to be to present 
this subject in an easy and familiar manner; to lead the 
pupil on step by step in easy gradations, the way for each 
step being carefully prepared by the preceding one, so that 
progress is sure and rapid, and good results cannot fail to 
be secured. The analysis isclear, plain and simple, readily 
understood by the children, and a real aid to their pro- 
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cept to aid in esti 
motives, 


mating their value as a distinct class of | edge are often the least interesting. 


The important distinction to be drawn here is between 


There is an undoubted pleasure in finding in ourselves | individual or concrete knowledge and general or abstract 


some of those qualities that, seen in other men, call forth 
The names | 


our love, admiration, reverence and esteem. 


knowledge. Asa rule, particulars are interesting as well 
as easy ; generals uninteresting and hard. When particu. 


self-complacency, self-gratulation, self-esteem, indicate em- lars are not interesting, it is often from their being over- 


otions of no little force. 
promoting the attainment of excellence; their defeat is 
ascribable to our enormous self-partiality ; for which cause 
they are usually concealed from the jealous gaze of our fel- 
lows. Itis only on very special occasions that persuasion 
is made to operate through these powerful feelings; they 
are too ready to turn round and make demands that cannot 
be complied with. 

A still higher form of self-reflected sentiment is that des- 
ignated by the love of praise and admiration. We neces- 
sarily feel an enhanced delight when our own good opinion 
of self is echoed and sustained by the expressions of others. 


They have a good influence in | 





shadowed by generals, When generals .are made iuter- 
esting, it is by a happy reflected influence upon the par- 
ticular, It would serve nearly all the purposes of the 
teacher to know the best means of overcoming the repug- 
nance and the abstruseness of general knowledge. 
Waiving for a time the niceties of the abstract ideas and 
the obstacles in the way of its being readily comprehend- 
ed, we may here adduce certain motives that co-operate 
with the teacher's endeavors to impress it. A little atten- 
tion, however, must first be given to the various kinds of 


‘interest that attach to individual or particular facts. 


Any kind of knowledge, whether particular or more or 


This is one of the most stirring influences that man can , less general, that is obviously involved in any of the strong 
exert over man, It exists in many gradations, according | feelings’or emotions that we have passed in review, is by 
to our love, regard, or admiration, for the persons bestow- | that very fact interesting. Now, a great many kinds of 


ing it, as well as our dependence upon them, and accord- 
ing to the number joining in the tribute. 

The bestowal of praise is an act of justice to real merit, 
and should take place apart from ulterior considera- 
tions. Butin rewarding, as in punishing, we cannot 
help looking beyond the present; we have in our eye 
merits that are yet to be achieved. he fame that at- 





gress. The topics presented are sufficiently numerous, and 
they are illustrated by a good variety of clearly stated ex- 


tends intellectual eminence is an incentive to study, and 
the educator has this great instrument at his command. 
Praise, to be effectual and safe, has to be carefully appor- | 





knowledge are implicated with those various feelings. To 
avoid pains, and obtain pleasures, it is often necessary to 
know certain things, and we willingly apply our minds to 
learn those things ; and the more so, the more evident 
their bearing upon the gratification of our desires. A vast 
quantity of information respec'ing the world, and respect- 
ing human beings, is gained in this way ; and it constitutes 
an important basis of even the highest acqui-ilions, 

The readiness to imbibe this immediately fruct’fying 
knowledge is qualified by its being difficult or abstruse ; 


amples ; steady progress, with orderly results, is assured by , tioned, so as to approve itself to all concerned. As the act | we often prefer ignorance, even in matters of consernence 
frequent exercises in review. Those who like a few hard) of praising does not terminate with the moment, but estab- | to intellectual labor. 


nuts to crack may find them placed together in the latter 
part of the book. 

Asa whole, and in detail, we can speak of the work in 
terms of high praise as an effort in the right direction; and 
not as an effort only, but as an achievement ; it is a well 


lishes claims for the future, thoughtless profusion of com- 
| pliment defeats itself. Praise may operate in the form of 
warm, kindly expression, and no more; in which sense it 
is an offering of affection, and has'a value in that character 
alone. _ A pleased smile is a moral influence, 





All the natural objects that bear upon our subsistence, 
our wants, our pleasures, our exemptions from pain, are 
individually interesting tous, and become known in respect 
of their special efficacy. Our food and all the means of pro- 
curing it, our clothing and she!ter, our means of protection, 


arranged and carcfully prepared presentation of the sub- Discipline, properly so called, works in the direction of Our sense stimulants, are studied wit!) svidity, and remem- 


ject, and it cannot fail to meet with a good demand from pain; pleasures are viewed in their painful obverse. The | bered with ease. This department of krow! 


an appreciative constituency of teachers, 
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Education as a Science. 








By Avexanper Barn, LL.D. 
PROFESSOR IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN, 





THE EMOTIONS IN EDUCATION. 

Tne Emotion or Powrr.—The state named the feeling 
or emotion of power expresses a first-class motive of the 
human mind. It is, however, shown, with great probabil- 
ity, not to be an independent source of emotion. It very 
often consists of a direct reference to possessions or worldly 
abundance. In other cases, I cannot doubt that the pleas- 
ure of malevolent infliction isan element; the love of 
domineering, or subjecting other people's wills, would be 
much less attractive than it is if malevolent possibilities 
were wholly left out. 

Power in the actual is given by bodily and mental su- 
periority, by wealth, and by offices of command. Hence 
it can be enjoyed in any high degree only by afew. It is, 
however, capable of great ideal expansion; we can derive 


positive value of delights is of consequence as the starting 
point wherefrom to count the efficacy of deprivations, The 


notwith- 
standing its vital concern, is apt to be considered as grove 
eling ; it has, however, the recommendation of truth. We 


pains opposed to the pleasures of self-esteem and praise do not encourage ourselves in any deceptions in such tnat- 
are among the most powerful weapons in the army of the: ters ; and, if we make mistakes, it is owing to the obseur- 
disciplinarian. They are the chief reliance of such as depre- ity of the case, rather than to our indifference, or to any 
ciate corporeal inflictions. Bentham’s elaborate scheme of motive for perverting the facts. Indeed, this is the depart- 
discipline in the ‘‘Chrestomathia” is a manipulation of the ment that first supplied to mankind the best criterion of 


motives of praise and dispraise, which he would fain make 
us believe to be all-sufficient. 

Of the two divisions of the present class of emotion, 
namely, self-esteem on the one hand, and desire of praise 
on the other, the opposite of the first—self-reproach, self- 
humbling—is very little under foreign influence. To in- 
duce people to think meanly of themselves is no eacy task; 
with the mass of human beings it is wellnigh hopeless. Any 
success that attends the endeavor is an offshoot from the 
second member of the class under discussion, namely, dis- 
praise, depreciation. There is no mistaking our aim here; 
we can make our power felt in this form, whether it has 
the other effect or not. People live so much on one an- 
other's good opinion that the remission tells in an instant; 


gratification from the contemplation of superior power, and | from the simple abatement or loss of estimation there is a 


the outlets for this are numerous, including not merely the 
operations of living beings, but the forces of inanimate 
Nature. For example, the sublime is an ideal of great 
might or power. 

We have now almost, but not quite, led up to the much- 
urged educational motive, the gratification of the sense of 
self-activity in the pupils. This must afterward undergo a 
very searching examination. Let us, however, first briefly 
review another leading class of well-marked feelings, those 
designated by the familiar terms, self-complacency, pride, 
vanity, love of applause. Whether these he simple or com- 
pound in their nature, they represent feelings of great in- 
tensity, and they are specially invoked in the ephere of 
education. 

Tae Emotions or Setr.—‘ Self” is a very wide word, 
“Selfish,” “ self-seeking,” “self-love,” might be employed 
without bringing any new emotions to the front. All the 
sources of pleasure, and all the exemptions from pain, that 
have been or might be enumerated under the senses and 
the emotions, being totalized, could be designated as “self’ 
or “self-interest.” But, connected with the terms self- 
esteem, self-complacency, pride, vanity, love of praise, there 


decent into the depths of disesteem with a result of un- 
speakable suffering. The efforts that the victim makes to 
right himself under censure only show how keenly it is 
felt. There can be but little doubt that on the delicate 
handling of this instrument must depend the highest refine- 
ments of moral control. 

Tue Emorions or Intetxect.---The pleasurable emotions 
incident to the exercise of the intellectual powers have not 
the formidable magnitude that we have assigned to the 
foregoing groups. Indeed, on the occasions when they 
seem to burst forth with an intense glow, we can discern 
the present emanations from these other great fountains of 
feeling. 

It is an effort of ‘prime importance to trace exclusively 
the inducements and allurements to intellectual exertion. 
What are the intrinsic charms of knowledge, whether in 
pursuit or in possession? The difficuity of the answer is in- 
creased rather than diminished by the flow of fifty years’ 
rhetoric. 

Knowledge has such a wide compass, embraces such 
various ingredients, that, until we discriminate the kinds of 
it, we cannot speak precisely either of its charms or of its 





are new varieties of feeling, albeit they are offshoots from 
some of those already given. It is not our business to, 
trace the precise derivation of these complex modes, ex- 


absence of charm. Some sorts of knowledge are interest- 
ing to everybody ; some interest only afew. The serious 
part of the case is, that the most valuable kinds of know]- 


| certainty. 

There is a different class of objects that appeal, not to 
the more pressing utilities of subsistence, safety and com- 
fort, but to the gratifications o* the higher senses and the 
emotions ; the pleasures of touch, sigiit and hearing ; the 
social and anti-social emotions. These comprise all the 
more striking objects of the world; the sun and celestial 
sphere, the earth’s gay coloring and sublime vastness ; 
the innumerable objects, inanimate and animate, that{tic- 
kle some sense or emotion. In proportion as human be- 
ings are set free from the struggle for subsistence do they 
lay themselves open to these influences, and so enlarge 
the sphere of nxtural knowledge. Individus] things be- 
come interesting and known from inspiring t! ese feelings. 
The culminating interest, however, is in living beings, 
and especially persons of our own s] ecles, The intellectual 
impressions thus left upon us are ‘ively, but not neces- 
sarily correct as to the facts. 

However all this may be, it is to ir dividual things that 
we must refer the first beginnings of kmowledge, the in- 
terest and the facility of acquisition. Tuere are great in- 
equalities in this interest and consequent facility; many 
individual objects inspire no interest at allin the first 
instance ; while some of these become interesting afterward, 
in consequence of our discovering in them relationships to 
things of interest. 

One notable distinction among the objects of knowledge 
is the distinction between movement or change, and astill- 
ness or inaction. It is movement that excites us most; 
still-life is rendered interesting by reference to movement. 
We are aroused and engrossed by all moving things; our 
attention is turned away from objects at rest to contem- 
plate movements; and we imbibe with great rapidity the 
impressions of moving objects. 

This brief survey of the sphere of individuality and of 
the various attractions presented by individuals is prepar- 
atory to the consideration of the most arduous part of know- 
ledge—the knowledge of generals or generality. All the 
difficulties of the higher knowledge have reference to the 





generalizing procese—the seeing of one in many. The 
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arts of the teacher and the expositor are supremely requi- 
site in sweetening the toil of this operation. At the pres- 
ent stage, however, the question is to assign the motives 
connected with general knowledge as distinct from indi- 
vidual knowledge 

General knowledge, represented by science, consists in 
holding together, by a single grasp, whole classes of ob- 
jects, of facts, of operations. This must, by the very na- 
ture of the case, be more severe than holding an individual. 
To form an idea of one tree that we have repeatedly sur- 
veyed at lesure, round and round, is about the easiest ex- 
ertion whether of attention or of memory. To form an 
idea of ten trees partly agreeing and partly differing among 
themselves is manifestly an entirely altered task; it is to 
exchange comparative simplicity for arduous complexity ; 
yet this is what is needed everywhere in the higher 
knowledge. 

The first emotional effect attendant on the process of 
generalizing facts, and serving to lighten the intellectual 
burden, is the flash of identity in diversity, an exhilarating 
charm that has been felt inevery age by the searchers af- 
ter truth. Many of the grandest discoveries in science have 
consisted, notin bringing to light any new individual fact, 
but in seeing a likeness between things formerly regarded 
as wholly unlike. Such was the great discovery of gravi- 
tation. The first flash of the recognition of a common 
power in the motions of the planets and the flight of a 
projectile on the earth was unutterably splendid; and, 
after a hundred repetitions, the emotional charm is unex- 
hausted.— Popular Science Monthly. 
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The French Language. 





The first inhabitants of France, then called Gaul, were 
the Gaulois who spoke the Celtic language, In the first 
century before the Christian era, the Romans under Cesar 





conquered Gaul, and imposed upon the vanquished the Latin 
language. Butin Rome asin France to-day, there were | 
two languages in ure, viz., that of the people, and that of. 
the peasants; or in ther words, one used by the learned | 
nen aiid tipper stratum 6? society, called thé classie Latin! 

and the other by the peasants, named the Latin popular, 

For example, the Savante called a horse “equns,” while the 

peasants called it “eaballus.”  atnrslly, the Latin popular 

was spoken by the Roman soldiers to the peasants; who, 

in their turn, transformed it into French, by the fact of 
their altering the pronunciation. 

The “ Latin popular,” spoken by the Gaulois, commenced 
to appear asa distinct language and the Savants of the 
time called it disdainfully “ lingua romana rustica,” 

There was one proviuce in Gaul where the Roman ele- 
ment especially predominated, viz., in ancient Touraine, 
where the sun shines here and there upon ruins without 
number, and of all kinds which attest without doubt, the 
prolonged sojourn of the king-people. 

Touraine had very early a public school. I have not 
‘ much hesitation in saying that the school of St. Martin of 
Tours is as ancient fs the Abbey itself (371 to 400), for it 
was from all times the custom of the monastery to receive 
children, and by consequence to have school. It is quite cer- 
tain that im! thebeginning of the eighth century, there was 
~ a school of St,Martin of Tours, where children, youths, 
and young people were not only taught the Scriptures, but 
were‘al’d instructed in the Sciences. The lessons were 
public, the young people of the town were admitted for 
the word Magistri, by which the authors of that time indi- 
cated the superiors or instructors of such youth, proves 
that they were schoolmasters, The duties they imposed 
upon their scholars, their advice, their corrections, their 
good example, and the sound doctrines, must have pro- 
cured a good education to the youth of that place. 

Charlemagne fearing to see France again plunged in the 
darkness of the Barbarians, ordered the re-establishment 
of schools mm all the Bishoprics and Monasteries of his 
kingdom. At this time there was living at the court of 
this prince a deacon of the Church of York, in England, 
whom they called in France, ‘ Flaccus albinus alam,” etc., 
and who had profoundly studied the Ecclesiastical Sciences 
Charlemagne, who well knew the art of attaching superior 
men to his court, named him in the year 796, Abbey of the 
- Monastery de St. Martin of Tours. He also confided in 
him the direction of the school, “for the purpose of re-com- 
mencing the studies of the liberal. Arts, viz, Grammar. 
‘ Rhetoric, Dialects, Arithmetic, Geometry, Music; and As- 
‘. trologe, without. which no one can master completely the 
study of the Science.” He taught himself in all the classes, 





with a zeal which never tired, and he was rewarded by 


the vast number of young people who flocked to hear him 
from all parts of the country. His teaching was so suc- 
cessful that the Gaulois of that time equalled the ancient 
Romans and Athenians in all kinds of knowledge. The 
people of Tours, in intimate relationship with the school of 
St. Martin, were taught the Latin language sufficiently to 
understand it themselves and use it, as were also their do- 
mestics, The school of Tours furnished to the State offi- 
cers of all degrees, as well as distinguished pfofessors, who 
under the protection and with the aid of Charlemagne, 
carried the light of knowledge throughout the whole 
country. The impulse thus given to this knowledge in 
Touraine was not checked at the death of Alam, which 
place in 804. Charlemagne being sensible of the depen- 
dence of civilization upon knowledge, consolidated the 
work of the deceased, and in 813 called a Counsel at Tours, 
which was attended by the bishops, abbeys, and even 
deputies of the second order of clergy. They promulga- 
ted fifty-one canons, from which I extract the seventeenth, 
which particulaly treats of my subject. ‘‘ We have unani- 
mously decided that each bishop should have some homi- 
lies containing all information necessary for the instruction 
of the fathful, that each bishop must translate these in- 
structionsin the language, romana rustica, in order that 
every one may perfectly comprehend them.” The same 
instructions were given to priests by the Council of Rheims 
held in that year. Tne first council held at Mayence in 
847, also promulgated similar instructions. Thus began 
the history of the French people—of the French language. 
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Learning and Health. 





Dr. B. W. Richardson has recently been lecturing at the 
London Institution on this subject. The most interesting 
and practical part of ‘his lecture Was a protest against the’ 
“forcing system,” by which the ‘brain is urged’ to’ exces- 
sive activity and premature development at the expense of 
the vital energy and normal growth of other parts of the 
body. 

He thought that at this time health and education are 
He could not sit day by day to 
see the failure of the young brain, and of the brain ap- 
proaching its maturity, and of the brain matured, and tame- 
ly aocept the phenomena as inevitable. To him, observing 
as a physician, the appearance now-a-days of such men as 
Shakespeare, Newton, Bacon, in the freedom of their in- 
tellectual growths was impossible. Nature could, as of old, 
produce acorns for future oaks, but if the young oaks were 
forced in their growth, and when approaching maturity 
were barbarously compressed into narrow and unyielding 
tubes, there would be no forest. The present modes of 
education are not compatible with healthy life. 

The first serious and increasing evil bearing on education 
and its relation to health lies in the too early subjection of 
pupils to study. Children are often taught lessons from 
books before they are properly taught to walk, and long 
before they are properly taught to play. Play is held out 
to them not as a natural thing, as something which the pa- 
rent should feel it a duty to encourage, but as a reward for 
so much work done, as though play were not itself a form 
of work, a form of work which a child likes while he dis- 
likes another form because it is unfitted to his powers, 
For children under seven years of age all teaching should 
be done through play. Through play, letters and languages 
can be taught, animal life classified, and the surface of the 
earth made clear, and history can be told as astory. Under 
such a system the child grows into knowledge, learns well, 
eats, sleeps, and plays well, and acquires the habit of hap- 
piness, The increase of garden schools is a good Sign. 
There are schools where children of eight, nine and ten 
years of age, or it may be younger, are made to study from 
nine o'clock until noon, and again, aftera hasty meal and 
an hour for play from two to five, and later on are obliged 
to prepare lessons for the following morning. The brain 
is rendered active because diverted from its natural course, 
the child becomes precocious. Its tongue will be furred or 
covered with many red points like a strawberry, or too red 
and very dry. The appetite is capricious, strange foods are 
asked for, and the stomach is never in order. If you watch 
the face you note that the frequent flush gives way to 
paleness,, The eyes gleam with light at one time, and are 
dull and sad at another. Sleep is broken. The child is 
a victim to the intemperance of education. 

A second serious evil is the system of overwork and un- 
heathly, competition ata somewhat later age. To put a 
horse in harness and make it work hard while growing is 
acknowledged to be cruel and ignorant, but to make a 
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growing child work hard is thought a mark of vigilance. 
Teachers are often forced into such a course by the ambi- 
tion of parents. The physician sees the result of the ex- 
citement of success and the depression after failure. 
Young men and young women now who are nresenting 
themselves for the higher class examinations are crushed 
by the insanity of the effort. In the past year four of these 
victims have been under Dr. Richardson’s care. In one, 
absence of memory had resulted; in another, sleepless- 
ness, and that exhaustion which leads almost to delirious 
wandering. Here failure caused extreme depression. In 
the third case sleeplessness, labor, and excitement brought 
on an hereditary tendency to intermittency of the action 
of the heart. The examiners were not testing the cram- 
ming of this youth. He failed becanse his heart could hold 
out no longer under their manipulation. In the fourth in- 
stance it was necessary to decide whether a youth brought 
up just to the condition for going into the inquisition 
should, worn and wearied with the labor, bloodless and 
sleepless, run the risk, being quite ready for it, or at the last 
moment take six months’ entire rest, and then be got up 
to the same pitch of lifelessness and misery again. The 
system, Dr. Richardson said, was doing sufficient evil to 
men, but what would happen to the world if women, 
anxious to emulate, were to have their way, and, like 
moths, follow their mates into the midnight candle of 
learning? 





Niagara Fatrs.—Dr. Siemens, some months ago, in his 
Glasgow address referred to this gigantic source of power 
of power to show how it might be utilized to produce ac- 
tion at a distance. One hundred millions of tons of water 
fall there every hour from a vertical height of 150 feet, 
which represent an aggregate. of 16,800,000 horse-power, 
producing as their effect. no other result than t6 raise the 
temperature of the water at the foot of the fall 
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In order to reproduce the power of 16,800,000 horses, or, 
in other words; to pump back-the-water from below to 
above the fall, would require annual expenditure of not less 
than 266,000,000 tons of coal, calculated at an average con- 
sumption of.4 pounds of coal per horse-power per hour, 
which amount is equivalent to the total coal consumption 
of the world. In stating these facts in his inaugural ad- 
dress, the President of the Iron and Steel Institute ven- 
tured to express the opinion that in order to utilize natural 
forces of this description at a distance, towns and centers of 
industry, the electric conductor might be resorted to. This 
view was at that time unsupported by experimental data 
such as he has been able since then tocollect. Dr. Siemens 
then shows what has been done in conveying the electric 
light to a distance; and he points out that “if mechanical 
force is required to be distributed, the arrangements are 
in every respect similar to those for the distribution of 
electric light ; aud it has been proved experimentally that 
the amount of power recovered at the distant station is 
nearly equal to half the power employed at the central 
station.” Evén as regards the consumption of coal, were 
that article used, Dr. Siemens shows that the magneto- 
electric machine is cheaper than the gas or the steam-engine. 
But he rightly says: “It would not be necessary to seek 
on the other side of the Atlantic for an application of this 
mode of transmitting the natural force of falling water, as 
there is perhaps no country where this force abounds to 
greater extent than on tho west coast of Scotland, with its 
elevated lands and heavy rain-falls. You have already 
conducted the water of one of your high-level lochs to 
Glasgow by means of a gigantic tube; and how much 
easier would it be to pass the water in its descent from 
élevated lands through turbines, and to transmit the vast 
amount of force that might thus be collected, by means of 
stout metallic conductors, to towns and villages for the 
supply of light and mechanical power. 


co 





Coat 1x Cuma.—It may surprise the general reader to 
learn that the coal production of China has already reached 
3,000,000 tons annually, and is rapidly increasing. Of this 
production about 1,000,000 tons represent the output of 
the anthracite beds of the province of Shan-si. Speaking 
of this, the most extensive deposit of the empire, Baron 
Richthoften affirms that its area vastly exceeds that of the 
anthracite region of this country, and that no other coal- 
field in the world can be compared with it in the union of 
the most favorable conditions as regards position, quantity, 


and quality He pronounces the opinion that in the near 





future these deposits will rise immensely in importance. 
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A Few Srartistics fave some Vatcaste Lessons.— Let | or lotus only; or it was formed of a variety of flowers, | ‘Tae Ectrpse any tHe Inprans.—When it began to grow 


us take the Ninth Census, page 487-492, there are in the | 
United States 141,629 schools with 221,042 teachers, and | 
7,209,938 pupils, costing $95,402,726. Of these schools, 
125,059 are public schools, with 183,193 teachers, 6,228,060 
pupils, costing $64,030,673. _ We find also on page. 456, 
that there were in 1870, 4,526,084 persons, ten years old 
and upwards, who could not read, and 5,658,144 who could 
not write; and what is the most startling in these figures 
is that.4,880,271 of these persons who cannot write, over 
ten’ years of age, are natives of the United States. 

Why is it that with all the great outlay of money to 
‘educate the people, there is such an amount of gross ignor- 
ance? Surely New York has a liberal school system, and 
yet we find in the State 163,501 over ten years or age that 
cannot read, and 239,271 over ten that cannot write, of 
this number 73,208 are males, and 116,744 are females, All 
this shows rather a discouraging state of affairs. But why 
is i¢?., That is the enigma for our solution. . Let us try and 
Solve it. 

We have 13,020 schools; total cost of our schools $15,- 
936,783. We have 26,744 retail rumsellers in the state, at 
& cost ot $105,290,000. Which school costs us the most? 
Here we have the contrast between the two schools, both 
under the especial care of the state. One to educate, so as 
to make intelligent citizens and voters, the other to edu- 
cate in vice and immorality. One ennobling, the other de- 
basing. One tosave, the other to damn. One to reduce 
crime, misery, death and taxation, the other to destroy all 
that is fair, lovely, and of good report, and introduce all 
that is develish and damning. 

“To whom,” says Dr. Hargreaves, “do those dirty, 
ragged, and forlorn looking children belong, who are ‘run- 
ning about the streets, alleys, and by-places of our cities? 
Ninety-nine hundredths of them are the children of the in- 
temperate, who have no care either for their bodies or their 
souls; their only desire being to drink to stupefy their 
senses to forgetfulness. But are these children uninstruct- 
ed? Alas! for them and the welfare of society, no; they 
are early educated in the schools of crime and nurseries of 
depravity—the streets. They are taught to live by beg- | 
ging or theft, and before they are fairly in their teens are 
adepts in crime, steeped in depravity and sin, and soon be- | 
come graduates in those high schools and colleges of sin | 
and debauchery— the liquor shops and low dance houses.” 











In our account of the discoveries of Dr. Schleiman, we 
gave his reasons for thinking that the bodies found at My- 
cen were the actual form and feature of Homeric heroes. | 
This view is opposed by other scholars, who believe the | 
bodies are those of Gothic chiefs, who overran Greece in | 
the Christian era: 1. The style of ornamentation of many 
of the gold objects belongs to the north. 2. The layers | 
of pebbles under and over the bodies are another northern 
feature. 3. The sword-hilt lying across the loins, accord- 
ing to barbaric custom, and not on the right shoulder, as 
a Greek would have worn it. The absence of greaves and 
thé enormous length of the swords, and the fact that one of 
them had a wooden sheath, are northern peculiarities. 4. 
The resemblance of the ornamental tombstones to the sculp- 
tured stones of Scotland. 5, The shape of the chariot- 
wheels, identical with those sculptured in tombstones from 
Kivik, in Sweden. 6. Obsidian arrow-heads of marked 
Scandinavian type. 7. Iron keys, 8. The similarity in 
shape of the gold crowns to the bronze diadems of north 
Germany. 9. The presence of crystal, not used for orna- 
mentation until late Roman times. 10. Gold signet-rings 
of a degraded rather than a primitive art. The theory is 
that some Gothic chiefs, slain in the invasions, were buri- 
ed here with their plundered treasures, as Alaric was buri- 
ed in the Busento. 








Ecrprian Use or Frowers.—The Egyptians were great | 
gardeners. And they used flowers, both those they cul- | 


those most grateful or useful to man being chosen as most | 


acceptable to the gods. 

A Few years ago, a gentleman, Mr. Dowse, died at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., who had collected one of the finest libraries 
in the land. He wasin moderate circumstances, having 
earned his livlihood by his own labor, and expended what 
money he could spare in books of the choicest quality and 
bound in superior style. The collecting of books became a 
passion with him, and brought him into intimate friend- 
ship with many literary men in Massachusetts. To one of 
these he made this curious statement concerning his early 
life :: ““ When I was twenty-eight years of age, I had never: 
been anything better than a journeyman leather-dregser, ,.[ 
had never had more than twenty-five dollars a month, I. 
had never paid ‘five dollars’ to be carried from one place to 


| another, I had never owned apair of boots. Thad never 


paid a penny to go to the play, or to See a sight. But own- 
‘ed above six hundred volumes of good books well bound.” ' 

Many young men think they can’t afford to buy. books. 
They spend their money in a very different way from that 
in which Mr. Dowse expended his hard-earned savings. _ 

Tae Lascest Puant mt rae Wortp.—We are accustomed 
to regard the great trees of California as the most gigantic 
specimens of vegetable growths known to man, but such 
is not the case. There isa submarine plant growing in 
the North Pacific Ocean, which, according to Professor 
Reinsch, dwarfs all others in its vast proportions. The 
Macrocystis pyrifera, one of the Melanosperme, has been 
known to grow to such an extent as to cover vast areas of 
the ocean bed. One specimen by measurement was found 
to cover three square miles, and the. stem from which the 
growth proceeded was eight feet in diameter. It is almost 
impossible to conceive of such a plant, or how a system otf 
nourishment can be maintained through such extended 
channels in the living organism. Nature performs strange 
freaks, and certainly none can be stranger than the fact 
that of this gigantic species there are ‘some specimens so 
small as to be microsepic, or only to be seen by the aid of 
powerful objectives. 

Ovr-pone sy a Boy.—A lad in Boston, rather small for 
his years, worked in an office as errand’ boy for four gen- 
tlemen who did business there. One day the gentlemen 
were chaffing him a little about being so small, and said to ' 

im 


“You never will amount to much, you never can do 
much business, you are too small.” The little fellow looked 


at them: 
“Well,” said he, “as small as I am, I can do something 


which none of you four men can do.” 

“Ah, what is that?” said they. 

“T don't know as I ought to tell you,” hereplied. But 
they were anxious to know, and urged him to tell what he 
could do that none of them were able to do. 

“T can keep from swearing /" said the little fellow. There 
were some blushes on four manly faces, and there seemed 
to be very little anxiety for further information on the 
point. 

Tae Homminc-Brep's Umsretta.—“ In front of a window 
where I worked last summer,” says a writer in the Ameri- 
can Sportsman, “was a butternut tree. A humming-bird 
built her nest on a limb that grew near the window, and 
we had an oppoatunity to watch her closely, as wolf 
look right into the nest from the window. One day"there 
was avery heavy shower coming up, and we thought we 
would see if she covered her young during the storm; but 
when the first drop fell, she came and took in her bill one 
of two or three large leaves growing close to the nest, and 
laid this leaf over so it completely covered the nest; then 
she flew away. On looking at the leaf we found a hole in 
it, and in the side of the nest was a small stick that the leat 
was fastened to or hooked on. After the storm was over, 
the old bird came back and unhooked the leaf, and the nest 


tivated and those that did not require their care, in every | was perfectly dry.” 


cireumstance of life. When an Egyptian approached a 
place of divine worship, he invariably held the flower of 
the agrostis or lotus in his hand; and examples of the cus- 
tom are so numerous, so unmistakable, so perfect, on sepul- 
chral tablets and other Egyptian monument of antiquity, 
as to render Diodorus’s account of it quite unnecessary as a 
source of information. Oblations of flowers were a dis- 
tinctive and stricing feature amongst the costly gifts of 
gold and silver vessels, jewels, robes, precious ointments 
and perfumes, that the Egyptians used to make to their 
gods. Sometimes a single blossom without any other kind 
of gift was offered; or the oblation consisted of carefully 


arranged bouquets of prescribed form, made of the papyrus 


Tue Japanese Scnorars.—Misses Stemutz Yamakawa 
_and Shige Nagai, the two Japanese girls who have gone 
| to Vassar College, came to this country six years ago. Miss 
| Yamakawa has been in the family of the Rev. Leonard 
Bacon, D.D., at New Haven, and Miss Nagai in the family 
of the late John 8. C. Abott. They have been great fa- 
vorites, in the families and schools where they have been 
instructed. They are supported by the Japanese govern- 
ment, and are expected to become teachers in the Imperial 
Normal School at Tokio, but it is said that the Japanese 
officers are indisposed to continue the experiment, for fear 
that the girls who are sent out will lose their interest in 








home institutions. 


dark it frightened the Indians badly. Some of them threw 
themselves upon their knees and invoked the Divine bles- 
sing; others flung themselves flat on the ground, face 
downward; others cried aud yelled in frantic excitoment 
and terror, Finally one old fellow stepped from the door 


.of his lodge, pistol in hand, and, fixing his eyes on dark- 


ened sun, mumbled a few unintelligible words, and, raising 
his arm, took direct aim at the liminary, fired off his pistol, 
and, after throwing his arms about’his head in @ series of ex- 
traordinary' gesticulations, retreated to his: own quarters. : 
As chance would have it,{that very. instant was, the cone 
clusion of totalisy.;. The Indians beheld the glonious orb of 
day, once more peep forth, and if was unanimously voted 
that the timely discharge of that pistol was the only thing 


that drove away the shadow atid saved then” from ‘the’ ’ 


great‘public inconvenience that would have certainly’ re- |" 
sulted ‘from the entire extinction of the aun. 


Varainra.—The. State of Virginia has unfortunately spent .: : 
all.its.echool money for ordinary expenses and, it now 


looks as though all the public schools would close, at least, 
until the Legislature met. There should be a constitution- 
al amendment prohibiting the use of the public’ school 
money for any but educational purposes. 

Waueatow Cotter, Illinois, has the good fortune to start 
the new year out of debt. Its obligations were $21,692.67 
on August 31. On that date there had been subscribed 
$24,400. “Thissum came from one hundred and thirty ’’ 
Christian friends, in thirteen different States and in 
amounts varying from one cent-to nine thousand dollars.” 
It was raised in twelve weeks, at a cost of $36.83. 





Prémium List, 


On another page may be found a description of various 
articles which are offered as premiums to those who send 
us subscribers for either of our journais. As already stated, 
these goods cost ws very much less than the prices at which 
they are usually sold at retail ; and to accommodate those 
who will patron‘ze our journals, we propose to offer them 
on the following terms, which cover the cost to us of the 
combinations : 

$22.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $10.00. 


A choice of premiums Nos, 1, 7, 10 or 11. Price $20 00 

















School Journal one year to any address 2 00 
Scholar’s Companion to any address 50 
Total value of combination , $22 50 
Amount required for the combination only 10 00 
$48.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $20.00, 
Lady’s solid ten-karat Gold Watch No. 3. Price $40 00 
Solid Gold Amethyst Finger Ring for Boy or Girl 2 50 
Solid Gold Sardonyx Finger Ring for Lady or Gent 8 50 
School Journal one year to any address 2 00 
Scholar’s Companion one year to any address 50 
Total value of combination ° $48 50 
Amount required for the combination, only 20 00 
$32.50 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $15 00. 
Coin Silver Hunting Case Watch, Stem Winder, 

No. 9 ; . ‘ Price $30 00 
School Journal one year to any address 2 00 
Scholar’s Companion one year to any address 50 

Total value of the combination $32 50 
Amount required for the combination only $15 00 
$2.75 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $1.50. 
Fire-gilt Chain No. 12 or 13 Price $2 25 
Scholar’s Co.ipanion for one year 50 
Total value of the combination $2 75 
Amount required for it only ; $1 50 
$3 00 IN VALUE FOR ONLY $1.50. 
Solid Gold Amethyst Finger Ring No. 16 or Wood's 

Botanical Microscope complete Price $2 50 
Scholar’s Companion one year to any address 50 

Total value of combination » $3 00 
Amount required for combination only ° $1 50 


The terms for other combinations will be given on ap- 
plication ; but as our principal object is to increase our 
subscription lists, we offer no combination which does not 
include a subscription for one of our journals. very art- 
icle is warranted to give satisfaction. 





“Lies! Big Lies 1” 

Not so fast my friend; for if you would see the strong, 
healthy, blooming men, women and children that have been 
raised from beds of sickness, suffering and almost death, 
by the use of Hop Bitters, you wouldsay, “Truth glorious 
truth.” See “Truths,” in another column. 
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OUR PREMIUM LIST. 





It will bea mystery to many that we ‘on give about three times as much value in 
premiums as we can afford to pay in cash commissions to those who send us subscribers 
for our periodicals. The following will explain the mystery: All goods are furnished 
to us for cash, by 8, 8. Wood, 161 Franklin St., New York, who is the manufacturers’ 
General Premium Agent; and as we adopt only such articles as the manufacturers will 
warrant to give perfect satisfaction, our Premium List becomes 8 very,valuable medium 
for advertising the goods offered. For these reasons our premiams are supplied to us 
at about one-half the prices which retail dealers have to pay for similar goods, and at 
about one-third the amount at which they are usually sold at retail) “Please remember, 
then, that we offer about three times as much value in premiums 48 we Can afford to 
pay in cash commissions to those who send subscribers for either of our periodicals. 

In making up 8 club for # premium, one Scoot Jounmat subscription will count 
the kame as four subscriptions for the Compamton, or as one and one-half subscribers for 
the Teacnens' Institute. For instance, two subscribers for the Jourwat, five for the 
Instrrurs and sixty for the Companion would secure the Lady's 14 Karat Gold Watch, 
which is offered for twenty-two subscribers for the Jourwat, or thirty-three for the In- 
sTitute, or eighty-eight for the Companion. 


It should be remembered that every premium is fully warranted, and should it fail to give 
perfect satisfaction it may be returned either to us or to Mr. Wood, who will refund one-half 
the price at which it is quoted on our list. By this we do not mean to infer that the premiums 
are worth less than the prices at’ which they are usually sold; but we mean to say that the 
cash which we or Mr. Wood offers for a returned watch, for instance, is more than we could 
pay as a cash commission ior the number of subscribers required for it; and inasmuch aa we 
offet the premium in lieu of the cash commission, it is not just that wo should offer very much 
more in cash than such commissions would amount to. 
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Schedule of Premiums. | = |2:):): 
FS Be|3| 5 
No.. 1.|Lady's Watch, Nickle Case Half Open Face, Stem Winder, - $20 00! 3513, 9 
No. 2.|Lady's Watch, 7 Karat Gold. Hunting Case, Full Jewelled. Lever, 36 00; 68 25/17 
No. 3.\Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 40 00; 76 28/19 
No. 4|Lady's Watch, 14 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Lever, 50 00) 88 33/22 
No. 5.|Lady’s Watch, 10 Karat Gold, Hunting Case, full Jewelled, Lever, | i 
Stem Winder, - ~ - ~ ~ ~ 60 00/128'48/32 
No. 6.|Gent’s Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Stem Winder, 12 00) 24 9) 6 
No. 17.|Gent's Watch, Nickle Case, Open Face, Glass Cap, Full Jewelled | 
Stem Winder, - ~ - - - - 20 00) 40;15)10 
No. 8.|Gent's Watch, Nickle Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 22 00) 44/16)11 
No. 9.|Gent’s Watch, silver Hunting Case, Full Jewelled, Stem Winder, 30 00| 64'24/16 
No. 10.\Gent’s Watch, Silver Hunting, American Movement, Full Jewelled.| 20 00| 35'13| 9 
No. 11.|Boy’s Watch, Silver Hunting Case, Lever, Full Jewelled - 20 00 35)13| 9 
No. 12.|Gent’s or Boy’s Fire Gilt Watch Chain, - - - 2 25) 4| 2 
No. 13.|Lady’s Fire Gilt Neck Chain - - - ~ - 2 25) 4! 2! 1 
No. 14 |Lady’s Roll Plate ¢iuard Chain, (60 inches), - - 39 00} 68 25.17 
No. 15./Gent’s Roll Plate Watch Chain, - - - - 8 00) 13 5. 4 
No. 16.|Boys or Girls Solid Gold Amethyst Ring, ‘a o 2 50] 5| 2) 
No. 17.|/Lady’s or Gent's Solid Gold Sardonyx Ring, - - - 3 50) 7] 3, 2 
No. 18. Wood's Botwnical Microscope Complete, - ~ - 2569 4/ 2) 1 
No. 1%.! Wood's Botanical Magnifier, - - - - 1 25) 2) 1 
No 20.'Tilustrated Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, - - 75) 1 
No. 21./New York School Journal, Weekly, for One Year, ~ - 2 00} 9 4 











Cush to the amount of one-half the list price will be exchanged for any article 
which shall be returned for any reason whatever. 

No premium ts offered to the person who simply renews or sends his OWN 
ubseription, but as an inducement for one person to get others to subscribe, Still 
if a person makes up a club, his own subscription will also be counted. 

New York City subseribers must enclose 95 cents extra for postage. 
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Description of Premiums, | 
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popular as watches. Ofcourse there are much | Price $50. Given for 


cheaper goods than those we offer—the prices; No. 5 is a 10-karet Gorden Winder. 
of which, to us, would range from $2. up-| $60. Given for 128, 


which a:e reliable time-keepers ; but they are | 
not such as we or the manufacturers would al- | ished. 
ways be safe in recommending; because if | 
there were a probability that one watch in fifty | Open Face, Glass-cap, Jewelled, Cylinder, Stem- 
would be returned for any reasoz: whatever, winder and usually retails for about $12. Giv- 
the manufacturers would not agree, as they en as apremium for 24 COMPANION, 9 INstTI- 
have done, to take them back. There are also| TUTE or 6 JOURNAL subscribers. No 7 ‘sa 
more expensive watches than those on our list ; | Nickle-case, Open-face. Glass-cap, Full Jewel- 
but for every dollar expended in making a bet- | led Stem-winder. 


; For accuracy and durability 
ter article than we offer, the consumer has to, there are few better time-keepers than this, 
pay at least $5: that is to say, the extra’ made. Mr. Orange Judd of the American Ag 
material and ‘abor required to produce a $100 | riculturist says of one of these watches carried 
watch, for iustan*e. amount to only about $15 


| by him, that “ it has been compared daily with 
more than for our $20 on». But there are a/ Benedict’s standard clock for a month past, and 
few who would not appreciate any except high- | has scarcely variea a single second per day ! 
priced watches which manufacturers are glad) This,” says Mr. Judd, “ seems hardly credible, 
to supply for their accommodation. and, as a rule, cannot be expected from any 

Lady’s Watches,—No. 1 is a nickle, half} watch except one costing a hundred dollars or 
open face, jewelled, stem winder, which usu-| more, and thoroughly adjusted to temperature 
ally retails for about $20. Given asa premi jand position, But this much is certain, the 
um for 35 Companion, 13 INSTITUTE or 9 JouR- | watches are such good timekeepers that we can 
NAL subscribers. No. 2 is Full Jewelled, Lever | confidently recommend them to our friends 
movement in solid 7-karat Gold Hunting Cases, | wanting a watch of this kind.” Usual retail 
and usually retails for about $36. The cases! price about $20. Given asa premium for 40, 
will stand acid and are frequently sold for 14-|15 or 10 subscribera. No. 8 is the same as 
and 18-karat. Only a few of the best judges | No. 7, except the cases, which are Huuting. 
can detect their inferiority. We offer this watch | Price $22. Given for 44, 16 or 11. subscri- 
as a premium for 68 COMPANION, 25 InsTITUTE| bers. Nv 9 is the same watch in coin Silver, 
or 17 JouRNAL subscribers. No. 3 is the same | Hunting Cases. Price $30. Given for 64, 24 
as No. 2. except the cases are 10-karat gold. 
Price $4u. Given as a present to any person Hunting Oase, American movement, full jew- 


who will send 76 CoMPANION, 28 INSTITUTE or , 8PPreciation of the world around us; and what- 
URNAL subscribers. No. 4 is the same! 
Probably no premiums are so universally |as No. 2, except the cases are 14-karat Gold, 
3 or 22 subscribers. 
Price 


48 or 32 subscribers. La- 
ward; and there are some very cheap watches | dies’ Watches Nos. 2, 3,4 and 5 are each sent 


; out in a satin lined Mahogany Case, finely fin- 
Gents’ Watches,—No. 6 \s Nickle Case, 


elled, but Key winder, $20. Given for 35, 13 
or 9 subscribers. 

Boy's Watch.—No. 4 isa Boy's Watch, 
in Coin Silver, Hunting Cases, Full Jewelled, 
Lever Movement, $20. Given. for 35, 13 or 9 
subscribers. 

Stem-winders,—Watches Nos. 1, 5, 6, 7, 
8 aud 9 are Stem-winders. All except No. 6 
are also Stem Setters. No key is required 0 
wind or move the hands, so that when such a 
watch has been once regulated, it never need 
be opened at.all. Nine tenths ofall the trouble 
with gold watches comes from the admission of 
dust and moisture in opening, and especially 
from the fine dust that gets m trom the key 
through the keyhole and /finds its way among 
the delicate works. .All this is obviated in the 
stem winding watches, and the necessity of an- 
nual or semi-annual cleaning is greatly lessened. 

Fire-Gilt Chains,—No. 12 is a fire- 
gilt Watch Chain for Gents or Boys. The pat- 
terns new and very stylish, and the chein is 
substantially made and will look as well as 
gold for one year ormore. Price $225. Mail- 
ed postpaid, for only one Institute and one 
Companion subscribers. No. 13 is an exceed- 
ing neat, pretty and new pattern of Neck Chain 
for Ladies. Price $2.25, Mailed for the same 
number of subscribers as No 12. 

Roll- Plate -—No. 14 isa mag- 
nificently beautiful Lady’s Watch and Guard 
Chain, 60 inohea long, with very handsome 
cameo slide set with pearls. With careful usage 
these goods will last a lifetime and look as well 
aa aolid gold. This is one of the finest chains 
manufactured, Price $39, Given as a premi- 
um for 68, 25 or 17 subscribers. No. 15 isa 
Gent’s or Boy’s Watch Chain in same quality 
as above. Price $8. Given for 13, 5 or 4 sub- 
scribers. 


Solid Gold Finger Rings.—No. 16 is 
a solid gold sardonyx Ring, 
for a lady or gentleman— 
price $3.50. Mailed as a pre- 
mium for 7, 3 or 2 subscribers. 
No. 17 isa very beautiful Am- 
ethyst Ring for boy or girl. No, 16. 
Price $2.50. Mailed as premium for 5 Comp. 
subscribers or for 2 Comp. and 1 INSTITUTE 
subscriber. The size desired should always ac- 
company the order. Use a narrow strip of 
writing paper for measuring around the finger. 
Should the length be over 244 inches, fifty cts. 
extra must accompany the order on account of 
the extra size. 

(G™ 11 will be observed that we offer one of 
our best Gents’ Watches—stem winder—worth 
$22, and sixteen subscriptions for the INsTI- 
TUTE all for only $16, and of the watch should 
fail to give perfect satisfaction, it may be re- 
turned through us or Mr. Wood to the manu- 
Yacturers, who will give $11 for it. See premi- 
um No. 8. 


Pronouncing Pocket Dictionary, 
Illustrated, gives the correct spelling and pro- 
nunciation ot all the principal words in the 
| English language and over 250 Jlustrations; 
'also an appendix of foreign words, phrases 
{and forms of address. It is by far the most 
complete and perfect work of the kind pub- 
lished, and is an invaluable companion for all. 
75c. Mailed as a premium for one COMPAN- 
ION subscription; or 2 copies as a premium for 
one INSTITUTE subscriber. 


MICROSCOPES, 


Upon the sense of sight more than upon any 
other faculty do we depend for a knowledge and 











ever aids in increasing the keenness and clear- 
Wood's Botanical Microscope, 


seeing things, but it multiples by tens and hun- 
dreds of times. Yet, until recently, the expense 
of really desirable instruments has prevented 
their coming into general use. 

This is really a good instrument for scientific 
research, popular instruction, and practical util- 
ity. It consists of 12 parts. viz.: 2 Lenses, A, 
of different powers, a Diaphragm and a Vulcan- 
ized Rubber Case, which yey am ag 

] rt as seen open and closed in figures 
a te ceieaiding pasts are theU pright,C, the 
stand, E, the Springs or Clasps, DD, two Glass 
Slides, F, a Mirror I, and two Di ing Instru- 
ments, all enclosed in,a handsome case. The 
Stand part is made of wee heavily — ate 

A Microscope is usefi proportion as it 
creases the capacity to see smal! things clearly. 
For instance, an insect which appears to be 
without form and no larger than a mite, when 
examined under Woops BOTANICAL MICRO- 
SCOPE, is seen to be as exquisitely formed and 
as delicately colored as any of its larger 
The skin upon « person’s faco and a 
pears to be almost as rough asthe hide of a 
rhinoceros. The various parts of flowers are 
so-much enlarged as to exhibit.varied attrac- 
tions, which only Infinite skill could have plan- 
ned and executed. Indeed it enables any one 
to see in the. most familiar objects new forms 
and beauties, which are amusing, entertaining 
and instructive. T’o be in the highest degree 
useful, a Microscope must have sufficient space 
between the object under examination and its 
lenses to allow the cbject to be turned and ex- 
amined on all sides, to be picked apart and ex- 
amined while under the eye; and at the same 
time it must magnify sufficiently to show all 
parts of the object clearly and distinctly. An- 
other requisite isa mirror, for reflecting the 
light up through transparent objects. In’ this 
respect Woop's ie superior to any other desir- 
able instrument which can be bought for several 
times its price. The apparatus for “housing” 
small insects, .and for liquid objects is also an 
important feature of this Microscope, 

A DouBLe INSTRUMENT.—Ist, Wood's isa 
complete Botanical Microscope, including stand, 





dissecting apparatus. reflector, etc. 2d, The 
part containing the lenses and diaphragm,when 
used separately, is the best Pocket Magnifier 
| ever produced, and should be the constant com- 
| panion of every member of the family. The 
| lenses and diaphragm are turned together in 
Fig. 1, separated in Fig. 2, and folded within 
the case in Fig. 3, 





Microscope Open. 
No. 18, Manufacturer’s price, (for the Magni- 
fier alone,) $1.25, Mailed as a premium for 1 In- 


Fig. 


STITUTE or 3 COMPANION subscribers. The 
two lenses of this magnifier are warranted to be 
Sully equal in power to any popular three lens 
instrument. 


Can’t Afford todo without It, 





Fig. 3. Microscope Closed. 
Among the various other considerations 


which should render it indispensable to every 
person, we enumerate the following : 
Ist. By enlarging the vision, it enlarges one’s 
appreciation of the Creator and of his attributes. 
2d. It cultivates a love of the beautiful and 
the good. 
3d. It opens upto us an infinite variety of 
natural curiosities, the “bservation of which as 
a pastime affords unbounded enjoyment, with 
the acquisition of most useful knowledge. 
4th. It will aid in detecting and destroying 
the eggs of small insects which prey upon 
plants and domestic animals. 
5th. It will aid the student in the study of 
natural history, and is the most useful instru- 
ment manufactured for such purpose. Indeed 
there is hardly any department of scienee in 
which a student can hope to reach eminence 
without a familiarity with the Microscope. 
| 6th. It will aid in detecting impurities in 
| Seeds, and the adulteration of various articles 








Fig. 1. Microseope Complete. 


: ; : , of fi 
(No. 17, manf't's post-paid, $2.50. Mailed asa| 7th. Its the best detector of counterfeit money. 


premium for 1 new Joun.. orto anyone forone; gh It will expose the shoddy material in 
new COMPANION and INSTITUTE subscription.) | cloth, paper, etc. 


ness of our vision must, of course, be not only} Address 





| or 16 subscribers. No. 10 is a Comm Silver, | 


a source of pleasure, but an assistant of great 
practical utility. This the Microscope does. It E. L. KELLOGG &£C O., 
Ne. 17 Warren Street, N. ¥. 


not only doubles and quadruples the power of 








